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In the last decade a virtual revolution 
has taken place on the campuses of many 
of the nation’s leading colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Once standing apart from society, as if 
in an ivory tower, these institutions have 
been deluged with new pressures and 
res|K>nsibilities and have, in large mea- 
sure, seen their role expanded to include 
service to society. 

By its very nature this service implies 
an increasing emphasis on the research 
function of the university. 

The amount of research carried out on 
the campus has proceeded at runaway 

First of two parts. 

speed since 1950 when the federal govern- 
ment -for military, political, economic, 
and public-health reasons- decided to 
support scientific and technological re- 
search in a big way. 

In 1951 the Federal government bud- 



From the campus has come the expertise to travel to the moon, to crack the genetic code, and 
to develop computers that calculate as fast as light. From the campus has come new information 
about Africa's resources, Latin- American economics, and Oriental politics. In the past IS years, 
college and university scholars have produced a doien or more accurate translations of the Bible, 
more than were produced in the past IS centuries. University researchers have helped virtually 
to wipe out three of the nation's worst diseases: malaria, tuberculosis, and polio. The chief 
work in art and music, outside of a few large cities, is now being done in our colleges and uni- 
versities. And profound concern for the U.S. racial situation, for U.S. foreign policy, for the 
problems of increasing urbanism, and for new religious forms is now being expressed by students 
and professors inside the academies of higher learning 

— The Kentucky Alumnus, Spring 1966 



geted $295 million for college and uni- 
versity research. 

In 1965, the vast miltiversity of the 
University of California carried on $300 
million worth of research alone— a large 
percentage of this being paid for by the 
federal government. 

The total government budget for col- 
lege and university research jumped to 
$1.7 billion in 1965, and every indication 
is that it will increase by even larger 
proportions in the future. During the same 
15-year period, private philanthropic 
foundations also increased their support 
of campus-located research substantially. 

The annual survey of the 164 insti- 



tutions doing the bulk of the nation's 
research by Industrial Research Magazine 
showed that in 1965 these schools did 
an average of $11.3 million in research. 

Figures for the University of Kentucky 
indicate that UK falls slightly behind 
the average, having done only alrout 
$10 million in research in 1965. 

Even more important, perhaps, is UK’s 
relative rank in the amount of research 
done at schools with which the Univer- 
sity competes. Of the 11 schools the Aca- 
demic Flan has designated as comparable 
to the University, seven are pulling in 
more research money. No figures are 
available for West Virginia University, 



VP1 reports $5.4 million in research done 
there, and the University of South Caro- 
lina only $990,000. 

Of this group of 11 schools, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois ranks first with a $44 
million research budget in 1965. Indiana 
U niversity, the U niversity of Missouri, anti 
the University of North Carolina all fell 
at the $15 million makr or exceeded it. 
The figures for Tennessee anti Ohio State 
were only slightly above those for the 
University. 

Figures lor the type of research done 
at the University also show a departure 
from the national picture. Nationally, 
the largest share of research funds— $321 
million total — goes to work in theph) sical 
sciences. The medical sciences are second 
with $282 million, and engineering is 
third with $215 million. 

The biological sciences get $179 million 
a year, agriculture science, $173 million, 
social sciences, $116 million; and other 
fields, $112 million. 

C'untinued On Page 2 
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Inside Today’s Kernel 



University of Maryland student arres- 
ted for marijuana use, due process 
questioned: Poge Three. 

Oberst, Avion lead Nexus program 
on law, pornography: Poge Four. 



F ditor discusses draft deferment of 
college students: Poge Eight. 

Role of college press discussed: Page 
Nine. 



rwgw ru„,. fo broo</c „ f of T#ocb 

ZTA’s plan father's weekend: Poge in programs: Page Ten. 

Art Film Series movie, " Ten Days,” 
Reeves says new constitution will is philosophic, says reviewer: Page 
upgrade government: Page Seven. Eleven. 
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Selective Service Test 
Offered In November 



Students eligible for the draft 
will be given the opportunity 
next month to match their wits 
against Uncle Sam’s selective ser- 
vice standards on the controver- 
sial college qualifying test. 

The test, which was first given 
in May of last year, will be ad- 
ministered on Nov. 18 and 19 
at more than 1,000 centers across 
the country, including the Uni- 
versity. 

Test scores, which reamin con- 
fidential with the local draft 
boards, are advisory criteria in 
granting student deferments. No 
student is required to take it. 

State selective service offic- 
ials Thursday encouraged all 
young men eligible to take the 



test to do so. To be eligible, 
a person must be either a col- 
lege student or high senior or 
graduate who has not taken it 
before. 

“We are encouraging all eli- 
gible students to take it, said 
Col. Marshall Sanders of the 
state selective service office. 
“Even if he does not quite make 
the passing score (70 for under- 
graduates, 80 for graduate stu- 
dents), we believe the local 
boards will look in favor of the 
young man w ho at least showed 
enough interest to take it.’’ 

Application forms and infor- 
mation bulletins for the test are 
av ailable at all local draft boards 



700 Hear Washburn 
Speak On Socialism 

A crowd estimated at nearly 700 students and faculty members 
surrounded the Student Center patio today as freshman Brad 
Washburn outlined his concept of socialism and its place in 
modern society. 



During the one-hour speech 
and the following question-and- 
answer session, campus police 
mingled throughout the crowd. 
No incidents were reported, al- 
though some students were seen 
holding eggs. 

During the question-and-an- 
swer period Allen White, a 
marketing major from Louisville, 
asked Washburn for permission 
to come to the podium and re- 
fute Washburn’s remarks. The 
crowd cheered when White said 
statements were based on his 
(Washburn’s) dislike for “who’s 
running society. 

Dr. Frank Martini, an as- 
sociate professor in the political 
science department, moderated 
the program. 

Only at the beginning of the 
speech were jeers from the crowd 
directed at Washburn. Someone 



from atop of Buell Armory shout- 
ed, “Kill the Cong” while a 
few others called “Commie.” 
Periodic comments concerning 
both Washburn’s remarks and 
appearance were heard in the 
crowd. Washburn was attired in 
a tieless white shirt, dungarees, 
and a sport jacket. 

Washburn endorsed the theory 
of “public ownership” of so- 
ciety's labor producing mech- 
anisms as a means to “economic 
freedom.” With the wealth 
equally distributed, Washburn 
said, the workers would have 
freedom from a 40-hour work 
week or some other strict hour 
scale. 

With the people working for 
each other the allotment of money 

Continued On Page 6 



and must be received at the test- 
ing center by Oct. 21, Col. Sand- 
ers added. 

Some 12,500 students of the 
25.000 who were eligible took 
the test in Kentucky last year, 
with approximately 2,400 taking 
it at the University. Through 
September, 21.644 students were 
eligible to take it this year. 

There is no assurance that 
the examination will be given 
at any time other than the Nov- 
ember dates this fall. 

This year’s test was devised 
by Educational Testing Service 
in Princeton, N.J., a different 
firm from the one which gave 
it last year. “So far we haven’t 
had the preliminary problems we 
had comparable to this time last 
year,” Col. Sanders said. “We 
had scheduling problems then 
and a overflow of students in 
some centers.” 

The 10 Kentucky test centers 
include Union College at Bar- 
bers vi He, Western Kentucky Uni- 
versity at Bowling Green, Uni- 
versity community colleges at 
Covington and Elizabethtown, 
the University at Lexington, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Morehead 
and Murray State Universities 
and Kentucky Wesleyan College 
in Owensboro. 

In other developments on the 
draft, the Pentagon announced 
it will cut its November quota 
by 6,100 to 37,600 men because 
of “a great than than expected 
number of enlistments and re- 
enlistments in recent months.” 
Kentucky’s quota was lowered 14 
percent to an estimated 900 men. 

The department also announ- 
ced an unusually low draft call 
of 12,100 for December, but it 
explained that all inductions dur- 
ing the month would be com- 
pleted by Dec. 16 “to avoid the 
entrance of inductees into active 
duty during the holiday season.” 
The January quota, it added, is 
expected to be back up above 
30,000. 



Photo by Dick Ware 

Barbra Fichera, a University coed, tired of waiting for the bus 
that didn’t come so she experimented with another way to get 

a ride. 

Bus Users Stranded; 
Strike In Fourth Day 

The Lexington bus strike entered its fourth day Thursday with 
no sign of progress being made toward a settlement. 

An estimated 2,000 local school children, and an undetermined 
number of university students, are having to find other means of 
getting to school. Some 19,000 normally use the buses daily. 

Lexington and University Police say that despite the strike 
there has not been a marked increase in the amount of traffic 
downtown or around the University. 

The Lexington Transit Company says it stands ready to ne- 
gotiate the strike issue but that it will not agree to the union 
demand for a 20-cent hourly wage increase and other benefits. 
The union has put its offer on a “take it or leave it” basis. 
According to Rufus Kearns, president of the local, the union 
has “no intention of making a move.” 
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Dollar I 

INSTITI TION Volnmf 

•University of Kentucky 6,300,000 

Duke University 11,500,000 

University of Illinois 44,000,000 

Indiana University 19,671,000 

University of Louisville 2,600,000 

University of Missouri 19,500,000 

University of North Carolina 14,220,000 

University of South Carolina 990,000 

Ohio State University 28,921,000 

Purdue University 14,353,492 

University of Tennessee 10.360,000 

Vanderbilt Univanity io, 638 .ooo 

VPI 5,407,500 

West Virginia University No 

• 1964 Figures. 
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l)K Lags Somewhat In Getting Research Funds 



Continued From Page 1 

In 1964, research at the Uni- 
versity was done mostly in the 
biological and medical sciences 
with $3.5 million being spent 
for those two areas. Agriculture 
pulls in the second largest share 
of the University's research dol- 
lar, getting $1.4 million in 1964. 
Some $430,000 was spent in the 
physical sciences and $400,000 in 
engineering. (The 1964 figures 
were the ones reported by UK 
to the magazine.) 

The national survey found 

Ivey Presents 
Recital Friday 

Baritone Donald Ivey, a mem- 
ber of the University of Kentucky 
music faculty, will be heard in 
a recital at 8 p.m. Friday at 
Memorial Hall. 

The program, which is open 
to the public, will be sung en- 
tirely in English. It includes 
selections by Campian, Dow- 
land, Handel, Williams and 
Britten. 

Serving as accompanist will 
be the singer’s wife, Helen. 

A member of the UK faculty 
since 1961, Ivey has had exten- 
sive experience in opera and ora- 
torio and has been heard in many 
radio broadcasts. 



that nearly half of the nation’s 
collegiate-associated research 
was done by state and land- 
grant schools. The 77 members 
of the 97-member National As- 
sociation of State Universities 
and Land-Grand Colleges report- 
ing to the magazine showed ex- 
penditures of about $1.2 billion. 

Thus, land-grant colleges do 
an average of roughly $15.6 mil- 
lion a year in research. The Uni- 
versity's $10 million falls well 
below this level. 

Of the estimated $2.5 billion 
in research done annually by 
colleges and universities, $100 
million is supplied by industry, 
another $100 million by private 
foundations and other non-pro- 
fit sources, and $400 million 
comes from institutional funds. 
The rest — a massive$l. 9 billion— 
is supplied by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Eighty-six percent of the re- 
search money at the University 
is from the federal government 
while only seven percent comes 
from institutional funds. Gifts 
from alumni and other sources 
provide a scant three percent of 
the total UK research budget. 

University officials are well 
aware of UK’s back-seat posit- 
ion so far as getting research 
money is concerned. That the 



University’s research budget 
jumped from $6.3 million in 1964 
to about $10 million in 1965 is 
only one reflection of that rec- 
ognition. 

Gov. Edward T. Breathitt 
thinks that research is a key to 
raising the per capita income of 
the state. He said recently that 
Kentucky must obtain more of 
the nation’s research dollar in 
order to compete with richer 
states. 

“We cannot expect to reach 
the economic level of those states 
having great centers of scientific 
research unless we too broaden 
our scientific research," he said. 

He said the state’s immediate 
goal is to obtain more federal 
money for projects that are al- 
ready underway in state. Ken- 
tucky, he noted, is among the 
40 states that do less than 30 
percent of the nation’s total re- 
search. 

Dr. Raymond C. Bard, UK 
assistant vice president for re- 
search and executive director of 
the University Research Founda- 
tion, writing in a recent Ken- 
tucky Alumnus, states, “As a 
result of World War II and with 
the continuing involvement of the 



United States in global affairs, 
the capabilities of American uni- 
versities have been sought by 
government and industry to 
assume ever-increasing research 
support." 

Dr. Bard said, in an inter- 
view, that UK “must build 
enough strength to serve the 
needs of Kentucky — not 20 years 
ago but 20 years from now- 
and not attempt to imitate what 
somebody else has done. 

The University, he said, must 



make the best possible use of 
limited resources. 

Even though the research fac- 
tor grows, lx>th here and na- 
tionwide, the opportunities of- 
fered by the increased research 
dollar and better laboratory fac- 
ilities have been accompanied by 
corresponding problems. 

So the land of research is not 
necessarily the land of milk and 
honey. 

FRIDAY: An examination of 
the problems. 



EXTRAMURAL AWARDS RECEIVED BY UK DURING 1965-66 
IN SUPPORT OF RESEARCH TRAINING 
AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

College of Agriculture $ 681,817 

College of Arts and Sciences $ 850,740 

School of Architecture $ 8,529 

College of Business and Economics $ 195,175 

Community Colleges $ 171,075 

Computing Center $ 5,400 

College of Education $1,206,626 

College of Engineering $ 662,468 

Graduate School (Traineeships and Fellowships) $ 352,178 

Institutional Grants $ 59,471 

College of Medicine $3,778,500 

College of Dentistry $ 415,593 

College of Nursing $ 136,393 

College of Pharmacy $ 29,980 

Center For Development Change $ 628,664 

Kentucky Geological Survey $ 808,900 

Total — Approximately $10,400,000 



EVERY EVENING 



Placement Interviews Set 

The Placement Service has announced these interviews for next 
week: 

Oct. 17-Abex Corporation; brizol; Marathon Oil Co.; The 
Bailey Meter Co.; Combustion Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Engineering; Food and DrugAd- Qct i 9 _ C hevron Oil Co.; 
ministration; Cenesco, Incor- Eaton YaIe & Towne; Haskins 
porated; The Kendah Company; ^ Sel , s; McA i phins; National 
Mason & Hanger-Silas Mason Cash Register Co . ; R. j. Rey . 

(.o., Inc. and The William S. nolds Tobacco; Union Carbide. 
M err ell Co. _ . 

Oft. 18-Caterpillar Tractor „ 20 -Cummins Engine 

Co.; Lockheed-Ceorgia Co.; Lu- , C °’ ; Ma K" avox Co.; MwdCorni 
— ’ Owens, Potter 6r Hisle; Shell 

Companies; Union Carbide. 

Oct. 21 — Humphrey Robin- 
son; Martin Marietta Corp.; U.S. 
Naval Missile Center; Vitro Lab- 
oratories. 



Strand 

NOW SHOWING! 

“A frank*and uninhibited 
exposition of the onrush 
of physical desire!” 

—Bosley Crowther. N V Times 
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Recommended for 
THE MATURE ADULT! 



The Kentucky Kernel 

The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 40506. Second-class 
postage paid at Lexington. Kentucky, 
Published five Umes weekly during 
the school year except during holidays 
and exam periods, and weekly during 
the summer semester. 

Published for the students of the 
University of Kentucky by the Board 
of Student Publications, Nick Pope, 
chairman, and Patricia Ann Nickell, 
secretary. 

Begun as the Cadet in 1694. be- 
came the Record in 1900, and the Idea 
in 1908. Published conUnuously as the 
Kernel since 1915. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Yearly, by mail — 98.00 
Per copy, from files — $10 
KERNEL TELEPHONES 
Editor, Executive Editor, Managing 

Editor U20 

News Desk, Sports. Women’s Editor, 

% Socials *321 

Advertising, Business, Circulation 2*19 



NOW! 



AS FUNNY A MOVIE AS AN 
AUDIENCE COULD ASK FOR! 

- Newsweek Mag nine 

COLUMBIA PICTURES 
Presents 

BRYAN FORBES 

PRODUCTION Of 



THE WRONG BOX 



IMm.-rMmm-rnm at 8:00 p.m. 

j MATINEES— WED, and SAT,— 1 ;30 p.m.; —SUN. 2:00 p.m. 

i WINNER OF fi ACADEMY AWARDS l ~ 

METRO GaDWYN MAYER «**** A CARLO PONTI PRODUCTION 
r- DAVID LEAN'S FILM of boris pasternaks 

DOCTOR ZIIilAGO 



‘Southland^’,?, 

nsitluiai Hm.iifc.i M /IMimJ 



; . IN PANAVISION* AND METR0C010R 

GUARANTEED SEATING! 

BUY TICKETS IN ADVANCE AT BOX OFFICE 



EXECUTIVE ROUND TABLE . . . 

HEAR THE VICE PRESIDENT OF 
EASTERN AIRLINES: 

"The Airline Strike; Management's 
Role In The Conflict" 

TUESDAY, OCT. 18, 7:00 p.m. 

ROOM 422, COMMERCE BLDG. Reservations through YMCA, Ext. 2151 



Complete Fountain Service 
Cosmetic Dept. & Drug Needs 

FREE PROMPT DELIVERY 

Nichols Pharmacy 



250 So. Limestone 



Phone 252-2698 



iUmng { 

JOHN MILLS 
RALPH 

RICHARDSON 
MICHAEL CAINE] 

l oripcwess mt i«m« J, 

PETER COOK 
DUDLEY MOORE 
PIANETTE NEWMAN 

TONY HANCOCK 

1 ee me OeteeiM 

w* PETER SELLERS) 

a. Or Pre* , J 



TICKETS FOR THE 

Righteous Brothers Concert 

IN MEMORIAL COLISEUM 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14, AT 8:00 P.M. 

At Dawohore's, Graves-Cox, Bloomfields, 
and the Student Center Info. Booth 
Advance Tickets $2.00 At Door $3.00 
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WANTED 



UK COED wants date. 255 2050 
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The Collegiate Press Service 

COLLEGE PARK, M<1. — Recent disciplinary action against a 
University of Maryland freshman charged with |>ossession of mari- 
juana has raised due process questions over the university's judicial 
procedure. 

Robert F. Sauer, IS, of Baltimore, was released Oct. 9 on bond 
after being arrested in his dormitory room for illegal possession 
of marijuana and barbituates two days earlier. 

A university spokesman reported that the Office of the Execu- 
tive Dean for Student Life has suspended Sauer from housing for 
“believed possession of marijuana.'* 

There is no specific regulation at Maryland prohibiting the 
possession of the drug, but university regulations state that resi- 
dents who fail to observe “accept ed standards of condust may be 
asked to leave their dormitories. 

In “extreme cases where the conduct of a student may not 
be in conformity with the best interests of the university, the 
rule continues, a student may be dismissed from school. 

Sauer’s status as a student will be decided soon by University 
officials, the spokesman added. The case will probably go to 
Darrell F. Rishel, director of judiciary affairs, he said. Rishel’s 
office usually handles student disciplinary cases. 

Sauer’s status as a student will be decided soon by University 

Several students questioned whether the university's disciplinary 
action, which by-passed a system of student courts, constituted 
a denial of the rights to due process of law within the university. 

University action was likewise questioned because it paralleled 
legal proceedings by the state, thus possibly subjecting Sauer to 
double jeapardy for his alleged offense. 

In a similar marijuana case at the University of Pennsylvania 
two weeks earlier, a sophomore student was put on disciplinary 
probation until lie graduates. Prosecution was subsequently ini- 
tiated by the State. 

In that instance, students protested that the University took 
action before the legal guilt of the accused student was determined. 

A preliminary Maryland hearing for Sauer has been set for 
Nov. 15. Officials emphasized that he was arrested for posses- 
sion of marijuana and barbituates and not for the use of drugs. 

Possession of barbituates is a misdemeanor in Maryland. How- 
ever, possession of narcotics is a felony. Marijuana is considered 
a narcotic. 

Police reportedly acted on a tip in making the arrest. A search 
warrant had been obtained before officials entered the dormitory 
and arrested Sauer, who was alone at the time. 

Federal narcotics agents, state police, and university officials 
cooperated in the arrest. 



Due Process Issue 
In Maryland Arrest 
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FOR SALE — 1965 Honda Sport 50; 
2,800 miles; good condition, only 
$175. Phone 255-5721. 1202t 



LOOK US UP 
FOR A 
FREE 
MAKE-UP 
LESSON 



Register for the 
Weekly 
Beauty Gift 



FOR RENT -Apartment. 2 male stu- 
dents; furnished, roomy, utilities 
paid. 258 E Maxwell, close to cam- 
pus. Call 254 6205. 1303t 



ATTENTION FRENCH STUDENTS — 
Improve your grades through pri- 
vate lessons In Conversational 
French with expert tutor. Phone 
233-0801 after 5 p.m. 10O5t 



Merle Norman 
Cosmetic Studio 



Classified advertisements, 5 cents per 
word ($1.00 minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
lication. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 

Advertisers of rooms and apart- 
ments listed in The Kentucky Kernel 
have agreed that they will not include, 
as a qualifying consideration in de- 
ciding whether or not to rent to an 
applicant, his race, color, religious 
preference or national origin. 



FOR SALE — Suziki Sport 50 Cycle. 
2 weeks old, 550 miles. Chrome 
fender, deluxe muffler, tool kit. 
12 mo., 12,000 mile guarantee, $225. 
Call 278-2666. 606t 



* MUTTON? 

the 

WANT ADS 



FOR SALE — Honda 90. 4 speed syncro. 
Engine recently tuned, new plug, 
points. Excellent condition. New 
Bucco helmet included. Call 252- 
KU 5-7 p.m. ISOSt 



FOR SALE — Honda CB160. 1.300 

miles, like new, $475, or make offer. 
Must sell. Call 266-8818. 1301t 



ECONOMICAL transportation. 1954 
Plymouth. Low gas and oil con- 
sumption. Good tires. Only $75. 
Phone 266-3649 after 6 p.m. 1302t 



FOR SALE -1962 VW with sunroof, 
radio, WSW tires, one owner. Call 
Jack Kelly. 255-2380. 1302t 



FOR KENT— Jamestown— 2 bedroom 
Townhouse Apts. Heat and water 
furnished. Private patios, all amen- 
ities, unfurnished only. Model open. 
Bill Bishop, 266-0777, 2200 Richmond 
Road. 20S-thru-N 2 



Ts' A Cottage tweeds . . . nubby niceties with the disciplined tailoring 
I | I that's indelibly John Meyer. Good little Girl suit in cottage tweed $ 45. 
Allied with the little Dome hat 59. And the mini-bag (in Shetland) $12. Alternate 
associate, the Bennington wool dress in cottage tweed $32. Shell in white 
pique $7. Printed shirts— Bermuda collar or tucked button-down— from $ B. 

In red oak, spruce, barley, hickory, heather, skipper and ginger. 



LOOK! 1961 Buick LeSabre conv. 
for sale by owner. All power and 
excellent condition. Call 278-5982 or 
see at Brattons Sunoco, 915 S. Lime. 

1 105t 



HELP WANTED— Part-time appren- 
tice bartender. Also waitress wanted. 
Levas Restaurant, 119 S. Lime. 10O5t 



HELP WANTED— Zandale car wash 
2239 Nicholasville Rd. Work as many 
hours as desired mornings and all 
day Saturday if you need money. 

10 O 5t 



HELP WANTED— Waitress and grill 
cooks. Part-time. No experience 
necessary. Apply Dog House Res- 
taurant. 185 Southland Drive. Phone 
277-4709. 1105t 



FOR KENT 



All prices ore "about " 



AVAILABLE NOW— Spacious, mod- 
ern. Close, 'tween UK-town; nice. 
Must be mature. $92 50-up. 254-6134. 
9-5 p.m. . 29S14t 



FOR SALE— 1965 Chevrolet Impala 
hard top 327 V-8. Power steering 
and brakes. Comfortilt steering 
Wheel. Excellent condition. Call 
254-3781 after 5 p.m. 10O5t 



Headquarters for 
complete selection of . . . 



DO rOU HAVE A 



STUDENT CHARGE ACCOUNT > 



iJoHn MeYer. 

I i of NorWicH 



ONLY YOUR I D CARD NECESSARY 



TO OPEN ONE . . . 



Office on Third Floor 



found on our Fint Floor 
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deodorant 
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Pornography, Law 

Discussed At Nexus 



A moderate crowd at Nexus Wednesday evening heard a lively 
dialogue between Dr. William F. Axton, associate professor of 
English, and Paul Oberst, acting Dean of the Law College, on 
the subject “Pomography-The Law and the People. 

Oberst first explained the legal questions involved in the market- 
ing of potentially pornographic material citing the recent Supreme 
Court decision on “Eros." ‘ The magazine's publisher, Ralph Cins- 
burg. was convicted not on the actual pornography in his pub- 
lication, but rather on the manner in which Cinsburg attempted 
to solicit subscriptions.' 

Oberst further told the meeting that the contemporary test for 
obscenity grew out of Roth vs. U.S. and has become known as 
the Roth Test. It states that “to the average person, applying con- 
temporary community standards, the dominant theme of the material 



It was the first of a series of similar discussions 
at the coffeehouse. 

Kernel Photo 



Prof. Paul Oberst, left, and Or. William F. Axton, 
right, participated in a panel discussion on pornog 
raphy and the law at Nexus Wednesday night. 



$1 Million Effort To Improve 
Non-Major Chemistry Courses 
Goes Into Full Swing In U.S. 



try under a two-year grant from The tl 
the National Science Foundation. w jth eleci 

The usual offering to the non- suc h as vii 
chemistry major has been the computers 
“survey course.” But, King says, 

“The survey course has never 
really worked. Its general short- 
coming is that it teaches theory 
as fact. The whole character of 
scientific knowledge and the 
means scientists use to solve pro- 
blems have been neglected." 

As an alternative, King sug- 
gests that a specially designed 
“general science” chemistry class 
might be offered to non-majors. 

Such a course would be designed 
to explain to the students what 
science is and has accomplished, 
how it operates and why it is 
doing what it does. 

The course would explain 
something of the nature of sci- 
ences as well as its content to 
the non-science students who will 
be future legislators, historians, 
artists, and teachers. 

As future taxpayers, King as- 
serts, students should be better 
prepared to evaluate objectively 
and to criticize the many sci- 
entific projects their money will 
be paying for. 

The Advisory Council on Col- 
lege Chemistry, according to 
King, does not intend to write 
one special course or program to 
be applied throughout the coun- 
try, but to try to improve on ex- 
isting instruction. 



The Collegiate Press Service 

CHICACO-A $1 million ef- 
fort to improve U.S. college chem- 
istry courses— particularly for the 
non-chemistry major — west into 
frill operation this fall. 

Most universities are already 
doing a good job with the stu- 
dents who will make their careers 
in the field, according to Dr. 
L. Carroll King.Chairman of the 
newly organized Advisory Coun- 
cil on College Chemistry. 

“The biggest problem in the 
area,” he explains, “is how to 
devise a good chemistry course 
for the students going into the 
arts, the humanities, journalism, 
education or the social sciences.” 

The Council, with headquart- 
ers at Stanford University, will 
finance the development of new 
educational aids and curricula on 
college campuses across the coun- 



volves contract violation, and 
action such as last February’s 
“professional protest day," not 
in conflict with written agree- 
ments. The study was undertaken 
to answer questions posed by 
that day, when teachers across 
the state did not meet classes. 

The teachers’ “fundamental 
loyalty " prompts them to sup- 
port their professional organiza- 



tions, even if policy conflicts 
with personal feelings, the stud) 
showed. 

Teacher qualifications was 
ranked highest ot topics groups 
should discuss or act upon. Sec- 
ond was “professional negotia- 
tions." 

The CKEA, which financed 
the study, serves 43 school dis- 
tricts. 



A College of Education study 
shows that Central Kentucky 
teachers feel obliged to support 
group policy, but distinguish be- 
tween “protesting and striking 
to emphasize their demands. 

Some 1,500 of the 4,500 ed- 
ucators in the Central Kentucky 
Education Association were re- 
sponded to the poll. 

They seemed to see a clear 
difference in striking, which in- 



Stiuleiits Plan Panel 
On New Constitution 

Five University students will 
conduct a program on the pro- 
posed revised Constitution of 
Kentucky Sunday. The 12:45 p.m. 
program will be presented on 
WKYT-TV, Channel 27 in Lex- 
ington. 

Barbara Curtin, Winston Mil- 
ler, Henry Vance Jr., Phil Pat- 
ton, and Billy Prebble, w ill par- 
ticipate. 
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WATCH OUT FOR 
THE OTHER GUY 



What’s 

New? 



AngeluccV s 

COLLEGE SHOP 



IN 

DOWNTOWN 

LEXINGTON 



THE ANTI BACTERIAL 



Nothing stoos odor better for a man ! 

ANTI-BACTERIAI 



rhat s why it works! Man-Power stops odor be- 
cause! i stops the bacteria that cause odor. And keeps them stopped, 
24 man-hours a day! It’s a fact 1 Nothing stops odor better for a man! 

BY THE MAKERS OF OLD SPICE 






— TIIF. KENTUC KY KERNEL. Thnrvlav, (hi. 1.1, IWRi-.l 

LBJ Makes Deals With Communists, GOD Savs 



nesday that the COP is a party 
of fear without programs for 
fighting inflation, to ease racial 
tension, or to end the war in 
Vietnam. 

Oirksen accused the adminis- 
tration oi having hccn “blind, 
deaf and indifferent ’ from its 
first davs, and said, “His state- 
ments actually spell out the most 
damning sell-indictment in mod- 
ern political history.’’ 

‘‘The Russians have mii>- 
plied — in ever-increasing vol- 
ume— the weapons and ammuni- 
tion that are killing American 



From Combined nupatrhm 

WASHINGTON- COP con- 
gressional leaders slammed the 
Johnson administration today as 
dealing with Communists before 
they have proven they both seek 
peace and will preserve peace. 

Sen. Kverett M. Dirksen of 
Illinois and Rep. (Jerald R. Ford 
of Michigan declared they will 
be no party to am deal or treaty 
w ith Communists am where in 
the world ’ until they haveproven 
the> have good intentions. 

The statements followed Pres- 
ident Johnson s accusation Wed- 



this administration. They simply 
are not true. We do not admit 
to being a party of fear But we 
do admit, as a people, to being 
concerned over this administra- 
tion and the many unwise courses 
t has chosen to take. 



mongers. You cannot build good 
will on that kind of a foundation. 
They’ve got to stop it or else 



Johnson s statements about 
he COP were. Dirksen added, 
like so much else voiced b\ 



public should have the « p port- 
unity to cc the great divcrwiy 
of viewpoints expressed by crea- 
tive artists today. Although a few 
directions are emphasized be- 
cause of faddish popularity, there 
are many other expressive pos- 
sibilities open to the contempo- 
rary artists. Art has many faces.” 
Along with using the tradit- 
ional materials of art, there are 
exhibited assemblages, construct- 
ions, collages, and other works 
that make use of controversial 
materials, such as automobile 
bumpers, neon light tubes, leath- 
er, rope, found objects, which 
only recently have become 
aesthetically premissable as art 
media. Naturalistic and express- 
ionists styles are represented as 
w'ell as “pop’ art. “Opt art, 
abstract expressionism, and the 
“primary structures.” 



Dormitory Committee 
To Study Telephones 



ALEXANDER, CHICAt 



GEORGEANNE ALEXANDER CHICAGO 



CEORC 



Look what Curl Free did! So sleek 
I can’t believe it’s me!” 



This is the smoothest I can get my naturally 
curly hair. Gorgeous, isn’t it?” 



(This is how Georgeanne Alexander looked before 
using CURL FREE. And these are her words.) "Girls with 
straight hair tell me I'm lucky to have natural curl. 
They just don't know! I leave the house with smooth 
hair. ..and get back home looking like curlylocks. In 
the winter it snows and— instant ringlets. And summer 
humidity makes my hair frizz up and go wild. 

"I saw an ad for CURL FREE in a magazine. It said, I 
was a curly-headed baby, but baby look at me now!* 
The results looked marvelous. I would like to try it.” 



"Oh . . . it's beautiful! I've always wanted straight hair. 
Now I've got it. And I did it myself with CURL FREE. Gee, 
I'm just like the ad: f ! was a curly-headed baby, but 
baby look at me now!* "—GEORGEANNE ALEXANDER. 

Comb those natural curls right out of your hair with 
cool, creamy CURL FREE. Even 
if your hair is so tight and curly 

it puts up a real fight— it will i NKWf jg*** ^ 1 

surrender to CURL FREE. Just i . ^ 3 

keep on using it and you'll see. ' ; i 
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ZTA *8 Plan Gala \ Dads ’ Weekend 



“their replies were something 
else. The) wouldn't miss this 
weekend for the world! 

Other universities have week- 
ends where the fathers and 
mothers of all the sorority gids 
come to visit and other sororities 
have their dads in for the day, 
Init Z.T.A. is the first sorority 
to try a Father-Daughter week- 
end. 



By CAROL CISNEY 
Kernel Stall Writer 

The /eta Tan Alpha sorority 
sisters have planned a big week- 
end for their dads. Fathers will 
come from as far away as Mary- 
land and Massachusetts to spend 
the weekend with their daughters. 

Fifty-three dads are arriving 
Saturday afternoon to stay at 
the Z.T.A. house for the week- 



end. The girls are turning over 
the house to their fathers and 
moving to the basement. 

Festivities will begin with a 
get-acquainted "Coketail Part) 
followed by dinner at The 
Springs. 

Saturday night the girls will 
forfeit their dates and take the 
dads to the football game. F^rlicr 
this year the sorority obtained 
a block of date tickets so they 
could sit together at the game. 

A casual party at the sorority 
house will follow the game. 
Z.T.A. sisters will present skits 
to their dads so the fathers can 
get a “true picture of sorority- 
life. One skit is a fashion show 
and another is entitled "Life 
at the House." 

The dads will be in for a 
shock when the)- discover that 
they will be called u|)on at the 
party to produce a skit or any 
ingenious act. 

Judy Smith, president of Zeta 
Tau Alpha, declared the program 
“a really good idea since the 
dads are usually left out of 
sorority activity. We decided that 
since most groups plan similar 
weekends for the mothers, we 
would reverse the situation.” 

Z.T.A. has scheduled their 
Mother-Daughter weekend for 



the spring of this year. Themoms 
will follow practically the same 
procedure as the activities plan- 
ned tor the dads. 

A few girls at the sorority 
initiated the idea last year and 
the house began working on it 
in the spring. 

President Smith sent out 
letters to the dads requesting 
their attendence. She states that 
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Hundreds 
Gather 
To Hear 
W ashburn 



Stop Rebellion Now, 
Britain Warns Smith 



in Lexington, 
make it Kents 



From Combined Dtipatches 

LONDON — The British government today issued an ultimatum 
to Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian Smith to end the rebellion there 
within one month or face harsh compulsory sanctions under the 
United Nations. said ^ | erms were we i| within 

Sir Morrice James will fly to the principles laid down by 
Salisbury tonight with the gov- Britain for moving the colony 
ernment’s minimum terms for a toward majority rule by its four 
settlement. Commonwealth Sec- million africans, now governed 
retary Herbert Bowden told by 250,000 whites, 
newsmen following a Cabinet The Smith regime has been 
meeting. in power since Nov. 11 in de- 

The terms were drafted after fi ? nce of London s demands for 

a close study of Bowden’s talks i ntimate black rule. 

with Smith and other Rhodesians 

in S.tlis!mr\ List month .Bowden • V?> J 



Your {vy League 
Headquarters 



Continued From Page 1 

for their needs would be deter- 
mined by local representatives, 
he said. 

Answering questions from the 
audience, Washburn said some 
"coercion would be needed to 
make sure the people worked. 

"The only way to stop pover- 
ty," Washburn said, "is to stop 
capitalism." 

“There is so much poverty 
in the midst of so much 
wealth ... we should distribute 
the wealth equally." He added, 
“Wealth that is socially produced 
should be socially shared." 

Washburn attributed capita- 
lism as the cause of wars, in- 
cluding the war in Vietnam. 
"Look at history," Washburn 
said, "wars were fought purely 
for economic reasons. 

"Ideological reasons are just 
justifications for wars, he said, 
"to make them a little more 
palatable. " 

The war in Vietnam, he said, 
is a fabrication to create outlets 
for our products. "And we think 
nothing is wrong with it be- 
cause ‘we are stopping the com- 
mies,’ he said. 

Washburn said he thought 
socialism would be appealing to 
students because of the nature 
of education under a socialist 
system. 

“The nature of education 
under capitalism is anti-intellec- 
tual . . . geared for getting jobs,” 
Washburn said. “Under social- 
ism, you wouldn't have to worry 
about finding a job and could 
study w hat you w anted. " 

"What you study would not 
be in the context of competi- 
tion, Washburn added. 

Washburn said automation is 
not a threat to the w orking class. 
"Automation can create real free- 
dom" and reduce the number of 
man-labor hours. 
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Lexington's Fine Store 



South Broadway 



Police Get Students 
.Milk in*: For Rear Exit 

Lexington police chalked up 
a win Wednesday night in the 
everpresent battle for the bottle 
when two University students 
w ere picked up and charged with 
drinking under age. 

Mary Roberta Kirtley, Holmes 
1 fall, and Stuart Greenberg, Hag- 
gin Hall, both IS, were picked 
up at 10:37 p in. at Two Keys, 
333 South Limestone, by Patrol- 
man Charles McCloud. 

The establishment tiad been 
under surveillance for several 
days according to McCloud, but 
he said students had heretofore 
been able toescape through a rear 
entrance when police entered. 

Officer McCloud was pre- 
pared this time though, and when 
the hapless violators retreated 
to the rear, a friendly patrol 
wagon was there to greet them 



<? Wide-Wale Corduroy Sport Coats 



I ry our / plus / stints. Stock up now- on our 
wide selection of custom shirts. All in tradi- 
tional button down collar, 7-inch button taper 
with 7 front buttons which keeps shin neatly 
tucked in all day. 



The CAMPUS SHOP 

for h.i.s. clothing 



alp' liutuprHtty 

407 s. Limestone ^ _ 
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DAWA HARE’S 
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OPEN 1 O' TIL 9 
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Reeves Tells University Club 
New Charter Aids Government 



PROF. REEVES TALKS AT UNIVERSITY CLUR 

College Of Law Faculty 
Endorses Revised Charter 

Nineteen faculty members of twenty at the College of Law- 
endorsed the proposed revision of Kentucky’s constitution, accord- 
ing to Paul Oberst, Acting Dean of the college. 

The faculty belies es the pro- stitution Tuesday claimed that 

Law professors at the University 
of Louisville have endorsed the 
new charter. 



posed constitution will better 
serve the citizens of Kentucky, 
and that it is more responsive 
to the needs of today, he said. 

John Batt, professor of law, 
was the only member of the 
faculty not to endorse the docu- 
ment. He said he was in New 
York most of the summer and 
is now working on a book. "I 
have not had time to study it,” 
he said. 

Dr. VV. L. Matthews, dean 
of the school, was on the staff 
and an advisor to the subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary of the 
State Government. Oberst was 
on the committee on the Bill 
of Rights. 

In other developments in the 
struggle for Constitutional revi- 
sion, a statewide group promot- 
ing revision of Kentucky’s con- 



IS THE 

WIGGY SCENE 
FOR YOU? 

It's the latest hang-up. The 
psychadelic Go-Go scene. 
Soon it will be the big noise 
on campus. The current is- 
sue of The Saturday Evening 
Post takes you on the rounds 
of New York's "total-en- 
vironment” nightclubs. Ex- 
perience the frantic kaleid- 
oscope of flashing lights, 
movies, slides, colored 
smoke and deafening rock 
'n' roll that give you an 
LSD trip with no side effects. 
Get with New York's "Take- 
Over Generation" as they 
Jelly Belly their cares away. 
Find out what to wear when 
making the new scene: bust 
shields, fluorescent mini- 
skirts, silver motorcycle jac- 
kets, aluminum wigs. Is this 
really a new art media as its 
inventor believes** Is it for 
your school? Find out in the 
October 22 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Pick 
up on it today, baby. 

ACuii* muumi 



LOST 



“The proposed constitution 
will upgrade state and local 
government at every level. 

|. E. Reeves, associate professor 
of political science and a mem- 
ber of the Constitution Revision 
Assembly, said at the University 
Club Wednesday. 

Reeves spoke in favor of Ken- 
tucky’s proposed new constitll- 1 
tion which will be on the ballot 1 
in the November general elec- 
tion. He was one of the 50 
framers of the document. 

“Our present constitution is 
25 years older than any of the 
other constitutions Kentucky lias 
had when they were revised. So 
we aren't changing this docu- 
ment just for the sakeof change,” 
Reeves said. 

Reeves criticized the present 
constitution because it “includes 
so many provisions that ought 
to be covered in statutory law.’’ 

The method of submission of 
this constitution is legal, accord- 
ing to Reeves. In fact, a consti- 
tution does not have to be sub- 
mitted to the people at all. “We 
feel the people would rather vote 



on the actual document,' ex- 
plained Reeves. 

“In the legislative depart- 
ment, said Reeves, “we shall 
upgrade the process by extending 
the term of legislators as well 
as extending the term of the 
legislate e session. 

“In each Assembly, one-half 
to one-fourth of the members 
are brand new on the job. Ry 
increasing their length of office, 
we will provide continuity and 
a more stable atmosphere to the 
law-making body.” 

A small turnout of faculty 
members heard Reeves explain 
how the executive branch of 
government will benefit from the 
new constitution. He said a more 
efficient branch would evolve by 
eliminating so many elected 
offices. Reeves also stressed the 
importance of allow ing the gover- 
nor to succeed himself for one 
term in office. 

“The judicial department will 
provide, under the new constitu- 
tion more speedy and more cer- 
tain justice, said Reeves. He 
pointed out the present Court 
of Appeals is “probably the most 



overworked court in the state 
and that the new constitution 
would form a Supreme Court 

Reeves cited the local govern- 
ment portion of the proposed 
document as “the most con- 
troversial part of the constitu- 
tion. He said the present con- 
stitution calls counties a “sub- 
division of the state and labels 
cities “creatures of the law . 

The new constitution would 
establish home rule to the local- 
ities by granting “all powers 
not denied to them by the con- 
stitution” rather than granting 
powers to the cities “that are 
only specified in the constitu- 
tion”. 

I u closing, Reev ^demonstrat- 
ed how the new constitution w ill 
save taxpay ers great amounts of 
money by providing revenue 
bonds and having elections only 
every two y ears, instead of ev ery 
year. 

Passage of the new constitu- 
tion requires one-quarter of the 
votes cast in the previous gen- 
eral election. “Somewhere 
around 170.000 ’ said Reeves. 
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If communications were good enough, 
you could stay in the sack all day 



Moving your body around 
is highly inefficient. 

If communications were perfect, 
you would never have to. 

Of course, you would still 
have to get exercise. 

But that’s your problem. 

We want to make it easier for you 
to contact people, learn, 
get information, attend lectures, 
and hold meetings. 



We developed Picturephone* 
service so you can see as well as talk 
when you call. And be seen, too. 
We introduced Tele-Lecture service 
(two-way amplified phone calls) 
to let you hear lecturers 
in distant locations. And so you 
could ask them questions 
no matter how far away they were. 

Right now, many students can dial 
from their dormitories to a 
language lab. Soon a student 
will be able to dial into a 
computer thousands of miles away 
to get information for his courses. 



Depending on the nature 
of the information, he might get 
his answer back audibly, 
printed on a teletypewriter, 
as a video image, 
or a facsimile print. 

Some of these services 
are available now. 

Others are being tested. 

For the next week or so, 
better get a move on. 

* Service mark 



AT&T ® 



Bell System 
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»«d AtMOdUd Comp«n>,i 



ON SALE NOW 






The ‘Sacred Cows’ 



It is becoming sadly apparent, 
and we believe, not in the best 
interests of the nation, that college 
and high school students are re- 
garded as “sacred cows by the 
Selective Service S> stcm. 

This became even more ob- 
vious last week when a spokesman 
for the Selective Service in Frank* 
fort announced that 1,100 Kentucky 
men, between the ages of 26 and 
33 years, would be required to re- 
port for physical and mental ex- 
aminations within the next few' 
months. 

The purpose of this examination 
is to determine how many of the 
men in this age group could be 
put into uniform, should the need 
arise. 

Although the Selective Service 
says there are presently no plans 
to put these men in uniform, it 
has been admitted that there is 
a probability of this. Nationwide, 

70.000 men have been ordered to 
take the exams. 

Until recently, any person who 
had reached his 26th birthday with- 
out being drafted was considered 
free of military service. Even those 
who had received student or oc- 
cupational deferments (2-S or 2-A 
classifications) were, in almost 
every instance, not likely to be 
placed in the armed forces. 

Now', even married men with 
no dependent children, between 
26 and 35 years of age, could very 
.well be called. We contend that 
this is not fair, when there are 
so many men on college campuses 
whose lives are not nearly so organ- 
ized. 

Today there are approximately 

1.900.000 deferred college students, 
and about 600,000 deferred high 
school students. About all any of 
them need do to remain in school 
is continue their education with 
a C or C-plus average if under- 
graduate, or a B average if doing 
post-graduate work. In many areas 
it is not necessary that a student 
make a passing grade on, or even 
take, the Selective College Exam- 
ination. 

As Col. Everett Stephenson, 
director of the Selective Service 
in Frankfort, put it, as long as a 
school reports a boy in good stand- 
ing and doing satisfactory work, 
he will not be inducted. 

We would be the first to agree 
that it is not good business to 
remove a young man from college 
to place him in the armed forces. 
Such a break in his education 
could cause him never to return 
to a formal pursuit of knowledge. 

But the draft, since the Vietnam 
buildup, has become a ease of the 
lesser of two or more evils. In 
terms of a person’s overall life, 
a student would hardly be as dis- 
rupted by being inducted as would 
a married man, with or without 
children, at 30 years of age. 

The student, for the most part, 
would not lose regular full-time 
employment by being inducted. A 



person in the 26 to 35 years of 
age group, on the other hand, is 
in the prime of life. He is approach- 
ing the period of his greatest earning 
power. He is seriously planning 
building a permanent home and 
family. 

Although this person is guaran- 
teed the return of his employment, 
he would still have lost out on 
several years of a much better 
salary than he would ever hope 
to receive in military service, under 
normal conditions. In addition, a 
chance for advancement might be 
stifled or gone forever. 

It does not seem the Selective 
Service is keeping America s draft 
in proper perspective when those 
who already have earned their ed- 
ucation and have become our most 
stable and productive citizens are 
snatched away from all they have 
worked so diligently to obtain. 

There are several other “sacred 
cows’’ for the Selective Service. 
One of these is the reserves. In 
June, there were 1,194,400 men in 
this group, includingROTCandthe 
National Guard. This group is still 
not being called up as a whole, 
although Congress recently passed 
a measure giving the President the 
power to do so. But this is an 
election year, and that would not 
be quite the thing to do. 

True, men in the reserves are 
also married and have successful 
jobs, but they are in the military 
and should expect to be called 
before those not in an active mili- 
tary organization. 

At long last, the 1-Y group (quali- 
fied only in all-out war) is being 
tapped. There are about 2,300,000 
men in this classification. Cur- 
rently, many are being re-examined 
and re-habilitated. But we wonder 
why it is that a man must be in 
a physical or mental condition to 
participate on the battlefield be- 
fore he is inducted? Why can’t 
a person with a certain restric- 
tions, for example, work in an office 
or do one of the thousands of 
other jobs needed to be done by 
the armed forces? 

Many questions need to be 
answered by the Selective Service, 
especially regarding student de- 
ferments. We believe that class 
ranking might be a very real guide- 
line. For example, with the pre- 
sent need for men in the armed 
forces in mind, might not the Selec- 
tive Service draw a line (say, those 
in the lower 20 to 25 percent of 
their class) at which a student 
will be reclassified 1-A and called 
if needed? 

The percentage point could be 
raised as, or if, the need for mili- 
tary buildup continues. This could 
eliminate the need to take men 
between 26 and 35 years of age. 

We believe the Selective Service 
is seriously trying to be as fair 
as possible to all men. Perhaps 
students are being treated too fairly, 
however, at the expense of others 
more deserving an uninterrupted 
life. 
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Letter To The Editor 



Enough Freedom, Reader Says 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

I wonder how many UK stu- 
dents realize that all these trumped- 
up issues over a speaker’s ruling 
stirred up by brass-rim spectacled, 
unkept campus misfits and piously 
championed by the emdite pin- 
heads on The Kernel staff, are 
serving only to w'aste the high 
priced time of those whose sal- 
aries are inevitably paid by all 
of us. 

Our educations are costing 
enough already, so it baffles me 
why popular opinion doesn’t act 
to relieve the Administration of 
the dilemma of whether to act 
rationally and get lashed by the 
hackneyed charge of “stifling free- 
dom of thought’’ or whether to 
appear to condone what most con- 
sider unconstructive anarchy. 




Let the administrators remain 
sphinx-like over such non-essential 
issues and let the weight of num- 
bers (not the histrionics of the 
few) determine whether this issue 
should rate any serious considera- 
tion. 

Actually, there is enough free- 
dom even without a speaker’s 
ruling— there’s the freedom of those 
who can’t adjust to the present 
satisfactory and even-keeled system 
to pick up their marbles and stalk 
off to any number of “worker’s 
paradises’’ already set up in the 
fashion they wish to saddle the 
majority with. 

Further, there’s the freedom of 
mine, aikl my fellows, quite apart 
from any official ruling, to use 
any kind of nonviolent ostracism 
and psychological intimidation to 
pointedly suggest that alternative 
to the minority rabble. 

The first time under such a 
long debated free speech rule that 
the student body were to collec- 
tively not deign to give one of 
these free speeches their ears (turn- 
ing it into merely an outdoor SDS 
conclave) and the triviality of the 
whole free speech motion to the 
campus at large would be evident. 

For the above reasons I submit 
that the free speech issue be stu- 
diously ignored by the administra- 
tion. 

George Gallo 
Engineering Sophomore 
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The Campus Press: House Organ Or Not? 
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Thit is National Newspaper Week and newspapers aero ss the nation are osked to analyte their 
contributions to the American system thot protects a free press Here, Richard Wilson, the adviser 
to the Kernel, outlines some of the theory behind the student press as it operates on various 
campuses. The article was originally printed in the September issue of "Our University." 
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By RICHARD WILSON 

Such incidents as the contempt ot 
court conviction of an Oregon student 
editor for refusing to divulge a news 
source or an editor's dismissal for jeop- 
ardizing the good name of his institu- 
tion focus attention on what is common- 
ly referred to as the student press. 

While such incidents are unquestion- 
ably newsworthy, they are more note- 
worthy in that they raise the freedom 
of press question in the most viable 
environment for debate— the university 
campus. 

In the proper academic environment, 
a student newspaper is one of educa- 
tion's most important products. With 
today's mounting enrollments tending 
to make students feel as though they 
are only cogs in a machine rather than 
a part of the continuing educational 
process, outlets for expression are es- 
pecially important. Student newspapers 
serve this purpose, and not only for 
those who happen to be their editors. 
More importantly, however, the paper’s 
quality, or lack of it tells much about 
the institution in which it is published. 

In most cases, the university adminis- 
tration is technically the newspaper’s 



publisher. Recognizing this, the student 
press has only as much freedom as this 
publisher is willing to grant. Unfortu- 
nately, in all too many cases such free- 
dom is limited, with the result that many 
campus publications are little more than 
administrative house organs. Their con- 
tent consists of recent administrative 
decisions (or one the administration is 
willing to publicize), warmed-over public 
relations releases, and notes on pinnings, 
engagements, and campus social and 
athletic events. 

In reviewing the content of the Ken- 
tucky collegiate press one can only con- 
clude that few newspapers carry com- 
ment or even reports on questions that 
are controversial to today's col lege youth. 
Little is said on such questions as the 
war in Vietnam, student rights, in loco 
parentis, integration of and/or overem- 
phasis of athletics, or on other topics 
on which one might expect the writer 



to be at least in partial disagreement 
with official policies or practices. 

Conversely, on campuses where the 
student press is allowed to operate tree 
of administrativecensorship, publications 
present the news as complete!) and ac- 
curate!) as possible, as well as being 
an educational experience and open foniin 
guaranteeing staff members and readers 
the privilege to question, comment upon 
or criticize the environment in which 
they work. Here there is no fear of ques- 
tioning the status quo or comparing the 
president's promises with his perfor- 
mance. 

There should be little question as 
to which product best serves its commu- 
nity. Yet of the nearly 2,000 student 
papers published on American college 
campuses, only a few are pointed to 
with pride by professional journalists 
and educators. Most of the 2,000 publi- 
cations, as Jeff Creenfield writes in the 



May issue of “Harper s, - are "trivial 
and timid and of no benefit to either 
the staff or readers. 

Greenfield contends this pleases the 
president, alumni, advertisers, and slate 
legislatures. His suggested solution -and 
one with which few purporting belief 
in academic freedom can disagree — is 
that a free and active student press 
requires, most of all, “a school willing 
to let its students run the risk of making 
up their own minds, however mistakenly, 
however awkwardly, however immaturcly, 
and to let them offer those opinions 
at large.” 

Therefore, if one of the basic accepted 
tenets of a liberal education is that the 
developing mind must be encouraged to 
test and stretch itself, to put its con- 
victions and its critical judgments into 
words, even when they m.iv be wrong, 
the student press finds itself exempli- 
fying the educational process. Where this 
is recognized, students respond admirably 
to such a loft) responsibility. The greater 
the responsibility assigned them, themore 
capabl) their obligations to learning are 
handled. With the academic curriculum 
its intellectual fiber, the student news- 
paper is the natural vehicle for free ex- 
pression. 



University Soapbox 

James Meredith 



The University Soapbox is 
open to all writers who do not 
wish to he confined by the 
normal 300-word limit in letters 
to the Kernel. The opinions are 
those of the author. 

By BLITHE RUNSDORF 

James Meredith is a per- 
sonal man. He is his own man, 
and while he may be symbolic 
of the civil rights movement, 
one wonders if this is by choice 
or circumstance. 

His ambition in life is, just 
as any one’s, to live. Not merely 
to go on dodging buckshot and 
bottles, but to pursue the same 
life, liberty, and happiness that 
the Constitution guarantees to 
each of us. 

Meredith is aligned with none 
of the factions of the civil 
rights movement that go to keep- 
ing the “war” so much in the 
news-CORE, SNCC, NAACP, 
ad nauseum. Neither a Stokely 
Carmichael nor a Martin Luther 
King, is the ambition of this 
man, who is very much his own 
man. Robert Kennedy comes 
closest to fulfilling any heroic 
ideal this Columbia Universit) 
Law School student may have. 

Rut to say Meredith is. simply 
his own man, is not enough. 

It is important to know that 
you do not need to echo the 



platitudes and parables of the 
“liberal view” to sit and talk 
with him. It is only important 
to remember that he is a man, 
with the same fears, hopes, 
dreams, and confusions that pres- 
sure all students, and people, 
everywhere. 

Meredith cut his law school 
classes to come to Kentucky. 
All through dinner he worried 
about missing his Wednesday 
classes. Those having dinner 
with him, sympathetic to his 
problem, called to reserve a seat 
on an 11:30 p.m. plane from 
Louisville to New York. 

He was, after all, a “famous 
guest and we were concerned 
as to how he was used to travel- 
ing,: “First class or coach,” we 
wanted to know. “Which is 
cheaper,” said Meredith. 
“Coach,” we told him. “Then 
that’s the way 1 fly. 

Meredith is not an intellec- 
tual engaged in a moral battle 
signified by mouthing “we” 
statements. “My war is a per- 
sonal one, and I don’t want to 
lose it,” he .tells us. The “1” 
is the most significant word, 
for it lets you know that here 
is a man concerned about his 
own place in life, just as you 
are. 

“1 don’t know w hether I w ant 
to be a King or a king-maker,” 
he answers in reply to the usual 
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His Own Man And More 



student question of “What do 
you want to do with your lifer*” 
And I sat there and thought 
that this was the same ques- 
tion I’d begun asking myself, 
now that my alma mater was 
about to throw me out into the 
“real world” my professors have 
been using as a threat for four 
years. 

He broke into my introspec- 
tion with the same elaborations 
I’d just been conjuring— “There 
can only be one King at a time. 



Meredith said, “but a king-maker 
can make a lot of Kings.” 

Anyone familiar with Ayn 
Rand might try to classify Mere- 
dith as an Ayn Rand hero, but 
this would bea mistake. Granted, 
Meredith is as egocentric and 
egotistical as the next guy, it 
would simply be a mistake to 
try to put him into a category 
at all: unless of course the cate- 
gory is the one we each reserve 
for ourselves; human being. 

Maybe this is the reason so 



many grumblings were heard 
after his speech. We had classi- 
fied and categorized him through 
our impressions of newspaper 
accounts, and of our views of 
the civil rights movement in gen- 
eral. 

And this free-thinking, "av- 
erage” all-American college stu- 
dent disappointed us. He did 
not scream the “black power 
incantations of a Carmichael; 
neither did he implore for pas- 
Continued On Page 10 




Introductory Special Offer 

now . . . from Oct. 13 to Oct. 27 



245 East Main Street 
Lexington, Ky. 
Phone 254-0723 



Open 9 ’til 5 

Monday-1 hursday, Saturday 
Open until 9 p.m. Friday 
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Beauty Salon 

“In the Heart of LEXINGTON 
Now with four operators to serve you . 



Joleen 

Owner Mgr. 



Jerry 



Jo Ann 



('orky 



Our Regular $30 Frosting 

. $20 
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Flash Of Glory . . . Moment Of Death 



From Combined l)l«patrhe« 

For some football players the 
I9bb campaign will bring all- 
star awards, championships, and 
perhaps national recognition. 

For others a few minutes of 
glory will mean death. 



hull players are heat, illness, and 
head and or neck injuries. 

The lure of the gridiron has 
attracted 75,000 high school and 
60,000 college players this year. 

Most of the nation's foot- 
ball deaths occur during the first 
three weeks of the season. At this 



Four of the nine deaths re- 
sulting from heat illness were 
on the first day of practice last 
season. All of them occu red when 
the relative humidity was 101 
percent and the temperature 
above 87. All of the victims were 
large interior linemen whose over- 



as listed by Dr. Robert Murphy, 
team physician at Ohio Statel ni- 
versity are: 

1. A preseason conditioning 
program. “It is essential for the 
athlete to prepare for August and 
September practices ... in a 
warm or hot environment. No 
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DICK WEBB'S 



Main St. 



has the lowest 
prices on records in Central Ken- 
tucky where comparable selection 
is available. . . . You save 80c to 
$1.00 per record at Barney Mill- 
er's; even more if you join uur 
Record Club. 
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M here Radio-television 
\ is a business . . . not 
I a sideline! 



EAST MAIN. OPPOSITE THE ESPLANADE 



FALL RACE MEETING 

OCT. 10-29 . . . Modays through Saturdays 



POST TIME — 2:00 p.m., EST 






Twenty-seven young men 
were killed playing football last 
year. Two have already died this 
season. The No. 1 killers of foot- 



time, the summer's heat and 
humidity are at their highest and 
coaches are striving for perfection 
for the first game. 



exertion led to excessive weight 
loss. 

Four preventative measures 
for eliminating heat illness deaths 



WBKY Will Broadcast 
International Teach-In 



WBKY will disrupt its regular 
schedule of programs in order 
to present a series of educational 
broadcasts live from Toronto, 
Canada, this Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. 

The event is the second annual 
international teach-in. 

The subject is China. 

“Inside China Today" is the 

Soapbox 

Continued From Page 9 

sive resistance. He challenged 
his own “brothers of the skin 
to become men, a challenge that 
may have been missed by most 
of us since it is one we each 
hear so often from our parents, 
our professors, and all other men 
we revere and wish to emulate. 

And. perhaps, finally, he is 
not a “typical American Negro.’’ 
He is a typical American. Mere- 
dith is engaged in his own per- 
sonal battle to live; and so am 
I, and so are you. We each 
fight for what we want and 
what we think we want to have, 
and we use our own means to 
acquire the ends. We are con- 
fused often, and so is Meredith. 



title of the first panel discussion 
to be broadcast at 7 p.m. Fri- 
day. Dr. Han Suyin, author of 
the novel, “Love is a Many 
Splendored Tiling,” and Lord 
Lindsay of Birker, a scholar who 
lived with Mao Tse Tung during 
the war against Japan, will be 
the principal speakers. The dis- 
cussion will last for 2 l /2 hours 
and will be preceded by an hour 
of introduction. 

John Cittings, an English- 
born author of works concerning 
Chinese foreign policy and the 
Sino-Soviet split, will be the 
main speaker concerning “China 
and the Industrial Nations' ’ from 
1 to 5 p.m. Saturday. 

“China and the Emerging Na- 
tions w ill be discussed Saturday 



evening from 6 to 9:30. Felix 
Creene, an author and film maker 
who recently returned from a tour 
of China and North Vietnam, 
will be the principal speaker. 

Charles Burton Marshall, of 
the Washington Center for 
Foreign Policy Research and a 
professor of International Rela- 
tions at John Hopkins University, 
will be the main speaker con- 
cerning “World Response to 
China on Sunday afternoon from 
1 until 4:30. 

These broadcasts are designed 
to educate the public and to 
increase international interest in 
foreign policy. 

They are made available by 
station CJRT of Ryerson Poly- 
technical Institute. 



conditioning program carried out 
in air conditioned surroundings 
will acclimate men to work in 
heat,’ he said. 

2. Lightweight uniforms. 
Couches should allow their play- 
ers to practice in shorts and T- 
shirts when humidity reaches 90 
and temperatures are above 83. 
“There is no place for stockings 
and long-sleeved jerseys until it 
is cold, Murphy said. 

3. All players should be 
weighed before and after prac- 
tice. Weight loss of more than 
10 pounds approaches the danger 
level. 

4. Most importantly, water, 
and salt should be provided for 
all players. 



Top Dog? 

Mongan of Eagle is heir appar- 
ent to Ralph as Top Dog On 
Campus. The three-month-old 
Irish Wolfhound weighs 97 
pounds and is growing at the 
rate of five pounds a week. Mon- 
gan eats four pounds of beef 
and 25 vitamin pills a day. Mary 
Seldon, graduate student in an- 
thropology, must foot the bill 
for Mongan. 
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Freshman English At Stanford 
Taught By Professional Writers 

The Collegiate Press Service 

STANFORD, Calif. — Freshman English, once the bane of all 
first year students, may easily become the favorite course for 
freshmen at Stanford University. 



Professional w riters will teach 
a creative writing program for 



We don't have to agree with freshmen in a three-year experi- 



his means to his ends. I don’t. 
But that is not the point and 



ment. The writers, brought to 
Stanford from universities across 



he could care less. He is living, the country’, will devote their 



day to day, like the rest of us, 
and sometimes that is not an 
easy thing to do for any of us. 



entire teaching time to seminars 
consisting of only 20 freshmen. 
Professor John Hawkes, novelist 



You don’t have to agree with and member of the Brown Uni- 
him. He doesn’t ask that. In versity English Department, is 
fact he does not ask for any- director of the project. His latest 
thing, except to be allowed to novel, “Second Skin, ” was nomi- 
get those things that would give nated for the National Book 
him a more satisfactory, happier. Award. 

and more secure life for he and First term instructors, in ad- 
his family, which is exactly what dition to Hawkes, include short 



academic year include novelists 
Mitchell Goodman and Mark 
Mirsky, both from City College 
of New York, and poet-playwright 
Professor William Alfred of Har- 
vard, author of the current New 
York stage hit, “Hogan’s Goat. 

Novelist-critic Benjamin De- 
Mott, head of the Amherst Col- 
lege English department, is 
scheduled for next year. Novelist 
Kay Boyle, San Francisco State, 
is a consultant. 

The U.S. Office of Education 
is supporting the project with a 
$185,000 contract. 



High Octane Catalytic 
GAS — 29.9c gal. 

Quick Servicing — Trained Mechanics — All Your Auto Needs 

Mammoth Means Most In Student Service 

333 E. Main, at the end of Rose St. 254-7908 



New Circle 

Bluegrass Restaurant 

Featuring . . . 

CHAR-BROILED STEAK DINNERS 
RIB-EYE— $1.45 STRIP SIRLOIN— $1.45 

T-BONE STEAK— $1.45 
Vs FRIED CHICKEN— $1.30 

Dinner includes French Fries or Hashbrowns, Vegetable, Salad, and 
Hot Buttered French Vienna Bread. 

BELTLINE — NEXT TO CIRCLE 25 DRIVE-IN 
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1 want. 



writer Sylvia Bcrkman, 



What one of us, either hiding Wellesley College, “and novelists 
behind the liberal cloak of hu- Leo Litwak, San Francisco State, 
manitarianism or the white sheet and Jerome Charyn and Clive 
of the Klan, wishes anything Miller, both of Stanford, 
different for ourselves? _ Qthers teaching during the 
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Cinema 



Ten Days 9 Philosoph 



a theme by introducing its oppo- 
site; the eagle will lead eventu- 
ally to Communists ecstatically 
happy at having witnessed and 
helped with the triumph of the 
revolution and their ideology.) 
Soon after its first appearance 
we see the Eagle again. Now from 
a dilTerent angle so that a cross 
appears to adorn its head. 

After several sub-cli maxes and 
an exhausting crescendo of sym- 
bols (particularly good was the 
quartered decanter) presented 
ideologically and manipulated 
tonally and rhythmically, the 
first main climax is achieved: 
the soldiers dancing in water— 
which seems to me one of the 
purest most liberating and satis- 
fying experiences on film. The 
second climactic sequence occurs 
after the storming of the Winter 
F’alace when a small boy wel- 
comes the Revolution from the 
Tsar’s throne. 

“Ten Days” gave much to the 
language of film, so much in fact 
that very little of it has been 
absorbed into the medium. An 
earlier showing in the Art Film 
Series, Jean Vigo’s "Zero for Con- 
duct," contributed a great deal 
to film but on a very different 
level. The next film to be shown 
by the series, Charlie Chaplin’s 
"The Gold Rush," is another 
masterpiece of the cinema. 



Army ROTC cadets entertained 150 candidates for ROTC spon- 
sors at a tea last week. The Cadets will elect six sponsors this 

week. 



Curtin, 'Fucker Concert Set 



Soloists Phyllis Curtin and Richard Tucker will appear at the 
opening concert of the 1966-67 Central Kentucky Concert and Lec- 
ture series at 8:15 p.m. Tuesday in Memorial Coliseum. 

Roth artists have appeared extensively with the Metropolitan 
Opera and Concert Company. 

A soprano. Miss Curtin sings 71 leading roles. She recently 
has returned from a tour of Northern Europe and Israel. 

Tucker, ranked as the top “Italian tenor in the world, has 
sung more than 150 performances on nationwide tours with the 
Met. Roth he and Miss Curtin are American-trained. 

Students will be free of charge with ID cards. 



After Shave Lotion $3.75 

Cologne for Men $5.00 

Deluxe Gift Set $8.75 



All your ideal dates 

<5 5 ? from your own area . . . and 
your one best date 

: ' from the entire country 

for only 3 dollars! 



CONTACT 

COMPUTER 

DATING 



the campus short coat 

THAT'S LONG ON FASHION 
The perfect jacket that will lake you to class now, 
light on through the winter. It’s got the military 
flavor that is news this year, and goes with every- 
thing from pants to skirts. 

camel, loclen green, navy, sues 8-14. $23. 

DOWNTOWN, EAST MAIN 

ON-THE-CAMPUS, 311 S. Lime — Across from Holmes Hall 



( I'm convinced 1 Please rush my tree 

• Contact Questionnaire to: 



WATCH OUT FOR 
THE OTHER GUY 



NAME 



COLLEGE 



ADDRESS 



CITY. STATE ZIP 

SEND TO: CONTACT COMPUTER OATING 
755 B0YLST0N ST., BOSTON, MASS. 02116 



Drive Defensively! 







Dr. Anton Xovucky will speak 
on “Plant Pathology in Czech- 
oslovakia at the Phi Kpsilon 
Phi meeting 7:30 p.m. Thursday 
in Hoom 211 Fiinkhouser Build- 
ing. All persons interested in the 
Plant Sciences are cordially in- 
vited. 



the Law rorum in the Law- 
School court room. 

Sen. Cooper, campaigning in 
Ashland, told a civic club he 
had supported two proposals in- 
corporated into an investment 
tax credit bill. 

He told the group his reason 
for supporting the two provisions 
was that they “will help small 
businessmen and farmers.” 

One of the provisions raises 
the exemption from $15,000 to 
$25,000 on funds which firms 



ANNOUNCEMENTS of any University 
organization for the Bulletin Board 
n ist be turned in at the women’s 
U' it in the Kernel office no later 
tl n 2 n.m. the day prior to publi- 
c. ion. Multiple announcements will 
b made if a carbor. is furnished for 
day oi publication. 






W O W ! What A Slecetion! 

Gloves HANDBAGS Wallets, ete 

Discount Prices 

THE HANDBAG HOUSE 

IMPERIAL PLAZA SHOPPING CENTER 
OPEN UNTIL 9:00 P.M. — MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 



Dr. Sheldon Simon of the 
1 ltical Science Department 
will speak to the Patterson School 
C' ub Oct. 17 on “Current De- A fallout shelter analysis 
velopments in Red China. ” The course for architects and engineers 
speech will be held in Room under the direction of Prof. John 
200 ot the Student Center at W. Hill, will be conducted at 
12 p.m. the School of Architecture, Pence 



need new equipment but had 
planned to purchase it assuming 
they would get a seven percent 
tax credit. 

Now before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the bill also 



terior Designers will meet at • • • 

•1 p.m. Oct. 19 in the Home Applications for the U.N. Sem 
Ec Lounge. inar are available in Room 204 

* * * Student Center. Oct. 14 is tht 

\ joint meeting of the Stu- deadline for getting these appli 
dent AIA and the Student Art cations in. 

Committee will be held Oct. 18 
in the Fine Arts Building Room 

20$. The meeting is to discuss "I 

the annual Beaux Art Ball and ■ le 

a trip to Cleveland. All art and (Student 

architecture students are urged MAKES YOU 



“Kentucky Youth for a Bet- 
ter Constitution” will hold a 
meeting at 3 p.m. Oct. 19 in 
Room 109 of the Student Center. 
All interested persons may at- 
tend. 



The UK Young Republicans 
will have a meeting 6:30 p.m. 
on Oct. 17 in the Student Cen- 
ter Theatre. At 7 p.m. a film 
concerning the proposed revised 
constitution will be shown and 
at 7:30 p.m. a debate on the 
constitution will be held. Mem- 
bers and all interested persons 
are invited to attend. 
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Request A Ballot Today 

Members of the University Young Democrats Club are stationed 
in the Student Center to notarize absentee ballot requests for the 
November election. Oct. 20 is the deadline for requesting a ballot 
in order to be able to vote. 



UK Bulletin Board 



Brown Talks On Tobacco 



From Comhlnrd IMsp.itrhr. 

Democratic senatorial nomi- 
nee John Y. Brown was pound- 
ing at the Burle\ tobacco acreage 
question Wednesday while in- 
cumbent ^en. John Sherman 
Camper. (R-Kv.) supported two 
tax proposals. 

Brown said he favorer! restor- 
ing the latest 15 percent cut in 
hurley tobacco acreage allot- 
ments “and insuring high prices 
by developing more markets. 

“I am also opposed to any 
further reduction in acreage allot- 
ments and I believe there are 
means to bring hurley on par 
with the eports of flue-cured to- 
bacco," he said. 

He called for increasing the 
export subsidy on burley to 10 
cents per pound “to bring it 
in line with flue-cured tobacco.” 

Hurley exports totaled 56 mil- 
lion pounds compared to 450 mil- 
lion pound total of flue-cured 
tobacco last year. Brown said. 
Export subsidies for burley now- 
stand five cents as compared to 
10 cents for flue-cured per pound. 

"Kentucky farmers," he said, 
"have been the victims of inac- 
tivity by my opponent who per- 
mitted Kentucky to suffer the 
largest tobacco allotment acreage 
loss in the nation." 

Sen. Cooper denied Brown’s 
repeated allegations at the Uni- 
versity recently speaking before 



contains the investment tax 
credit for air and water pollution 
control facilities. 

"1 support this strongly. 
Cooper said, "because it helps 
provide clean air and clean water 
in many communities across the 
state and nation. 

In the Constitution race, Ed- 
ward Prichard, a Frankfort attor- 
ney and an advocate of the pro- 
posed document, called for Jef- 
ferson County Judge Marlow 
Cook to explain his “180-degree 
change of position" on the char- 
ter. 

Prichard was referring to 
Cook’s objections to the method 



of submitting the draft to the 
people. 

Cook had praised the docu- 
ment s content, but said he had 
reservations almut bypassing the 
traditional convention method. 

Both Prichard and Cook were 
among the members oi the < Con- 
stitution Revision Assembly that 
drafted the proposed document 
to be submitter! before the peo- 
ple on Nov. 8. 

Cov. Edward Breathitt con- 
tinues his strong support of the 
proposed document. He has de- 
clared Nov. 8 a state holiday 
and has called it "Constitution 
Day.” All state offices will be 
closed. 



U.N. Seminar Applications 
Available At ' J * Offices 

Applications for representatives to the annual United Nations 
Seminar held in New York City by the YMCA and YWCA must 
be returned by Friday. 

This year there will be 40 delegates from UK leaving Nov. 2. 
The students will spend three days studying the U.N. and its 
policy on Bed China. There will also be a tour of the U.S. Mission 
Building and then the representatives will have lunch in the 
Delegates Dining Room. 

Each student is responsible for his own expenses, which will 
run about $55. The YWCA has a lend- fund which can be made 
available to some people. For further information contact Dianne 
Jorden or go to room 204 in the Student Center. 
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We sailed the seven seas to 
bring you this swashbuckling 
new scent. \\ hat else could we 
call it? SEVEN SEAS. 



Your I. D " Cord 

(Student or Faculty) 

MAKES YOU ELIGIBLE FOR 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 

Whan You Purchase 

PRESCRIPTION EYEGLASSES 



CONTACT LENSES 



BUDGET 

TERMS 



MONFRIED OPTICAL 



Lexington 



The FACT Remains 
That More Students Get More 

Used Books 

with GREATER SAVINGS at 

WALLACES 

BOOK STORE 

“ More Books for your Money . . . 
Mori Money for your Books ” 



The 

Fireplace 

Featuring 

CHARLIE WILEY 
& SHADES 

nightly 

WED. & THURS. ONLY 

THE CASTAWAYS 
GO GO GIRLS 
MARY MINEER and 
BILLIE JO 
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The University’s $22 million dormi- 
tory complex is shaping up— slowly hut 
surely. Two of the planned eight low- 
rise buildings are now occupied by 
University coeds who were moved from 
the Phoenix Hotel, Town House Motel, 
and Medical Center where they were 
housed when the buildings were not 
completed on schedule. A third build- 
ing, which will house coeds now doub- 
ling-up in other dormitories, is sched- 
uled for completion Oct. 27. Two others 
will follow later this semester, and the 
remaining three should be completed 
by next fall. 
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DAWA HARE'S 



OPEN 10 TIL 9 
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s Windsor: A Study In Desire 



Windsor is currently a future 
draft choice of San Dieno of the 
AFL and San Francisco of the 
NFL, but hasn’t decided yet 
which team he will sign with. 

W’ith Kentucky's mark at 2-2 
following last week's 7-0 upset 
by Virginia Tech, Windsor feels 
the Cats will bounce back a- 
gainst LSU. 

“They can be had,’’ he said. 
“We've watched their films. 
Their defense is as tough as last 
year, hut their offense doesn’t 
seem as good.” 

Last week's defeat was up- 
setting, but Windsor explains that 
“we can't worry about it. We 
have to take it in stride, just 
like the Mississippi loss.” 

Windsor nearly got UK back 
in the game in the VPI loss when 
he caught an 18-yard pass from 



|R. rogant, and boastful. Sure, you ve “You know what one of his 

[ 0r heard coaches talking about passes is like?" Bob said with 

but Bob "character” and "determina- a smile. “It's like a helicopter- 
guy you tion," but that’s Just talk, right? straight down.” 

Wrong — as long as there are Windsor's story is full of ex- 
6-4. 216 players like Windsor. amples of “determination." 

UK toot- The senior from Silver Spring, Coming up from a junior col- 

Md., is the kind of person who lege last year, Windsor decided to 
*hed by personifies "self-determination. make the starting team immed- 
r mushy lie's a busy young man, but not iately — something almost un- 
so busy he doesn’t have time h^ard of. 
iow that for others. “Green but ready to learn, 

ean ar- Case in point: sitting in front he worked several hours that 
of his locker following Wednes- spring on his own, going over 
day’s long, rugged practice, Kentucky pass patterns. 
Windsor— his face covered with His efforts paid off. He earned 
dirt and sweat— smilingly an- a regular spot on the offense 
1 swered some questions. and ended the season fifth among 

Big deal, he talks to all re- SEC pass receivers, having 30 
porters. What else has he done receptions for 426 yards, 
for others? “The system w f as much more 

Last summer. Bob worker! with complex w hen I came to Ken- 
. youngsters in the FayctteCounty tucky,” Windsor said. “I found 
’ Recreation Department. Their that the defenses were quicker, 
ages varied from seven to 18. too." 

^ “I hated to leave them,” he His sports activitydoesn’t end 
said. with football. He decided to try 

Ashe talked yesterday, quart- out for the UK basketball squad 
erbaek Roger Walz walked by. last season and became a member 

of the Wildcat team which was 

ranked No. 1 in the nation. 

He would like to play again 
this season, but his future in 
pro football may prevent him. 

“It depends on what the pro 
teams think,” Windsor explained. 
“They don't want me to get hurt. 

I would like to play, though. 

I enjoy it. 



catching against VPI 



Walz which carried to the 4- 
yard line. 

"I caught the pass off-bal- 
ance, Winsor said. “If I had 
caught it straight ahead, I think 
I could have scored.” 



Lexington's Fine Store 



for 

Arrow 

Shirts 

and 

DISCRIMINATING 

CLOTHING 



PHIL STRAW, sports editor 



South Broadway 



“It seems like this happens every season,” Coach Charlie 
Bradshaw said after Kentucky's loss to Virginia Tech last Satur- 
day. 

And the records of his reign here verify the statement. 

Every season since the initial 1962 campaign has been marred 
by a defeat hardly worth writing home about. And following these 
losses that hurt so much was generally a season that “hurt” even 
more. 

It all began four football seasons ago with a team called 
Xavier who roared from behind in the final quarter to nail Ken- 
tucky 9-14 on Stoll Field. 

The following fall the villain was Auburn as they nipped the 
Wildcats 14-13. Kentucky rebounded a week later with a good win 
over Detroit but lost the next four out of six contests, tying one 
and downing Baylor in a non-conference game to finish the season 
with a 3-6-1 mark. 

In 1964 the Cats began like lions rambling past Detroit, Mis- 
sissippi, and Auburn. Then came Florida State; undefeated and 
unscored upon in three starts. 

Kentucky lost 48-6; and followed that performance by dropping 
four of the remaining six games. The only wins were over Vandy 
by one point and Tennessee by a margin of five. 

Last year the Cats were off and rolling once again until they 
traveled to Houston. 

Kentucky was 6-2 going into the game but lost 38-21 to a team 
not considered a major threat. Quarterback Rick Norton was 
injured and consequently Kentucky had to go the following week 
with inexperienced Sophomore Terry Beadles at the spot. The Cats 
fell to Tennessee 19-3 and finished the season 6-4. 

Word had it that a Cotton Bowl contract was ready for the 
signing just before the Houston game, but couldn’t be found when 
the smoke had finally cleared. 

The “haunting game” of 1966 will have to be the Virginia Tech 
blast last weekend and the effects of that defeat will not be known 
until the period between the opening and final buzzer Saturday 
night becomes history. 

Make no doubt about it, Louisiana State is tough . . . win or 
lose, good season or bad, inexperienced line or grade school back- 
field. Football and LSU are one in the same in that corner of 
the South. 

1 he Bayou Hengals will bring to Stoll Field a poor (by their 
standards) 2-1-1 record. 

“I don’t care a thing about how their record reads,’’ one Ken- 
tucky player said Wednesday, “those guys are tough. You ought 
to see the films." 

LSI beat Kentucky 21-0 in Baton Rouge in 1957, and except 
lor a 3-0 win in Lexington in 1960, the Wildcats have never won 
during the reigns of Tiger coaches Paul Dietzel and Charlie Mc- 
Clendon. 



This is one of 
Arrow’s newest style 
button-down sport shirts. 

Be choosy. 

It’s Arrow “Cum Laude” King 
Cotton shirt of 100% cotton. 
Has a full button-down collar. 
Shoulder to waist taper and 
pleat. “Sanforized”, of course 
$6.00. Plenty more where 
this came from. Plenty. 

Bold New Breed by 



-ARROW? 



Exciting New 

ARROW SHIRTS 
available at 



FURNISHINGS 
FOR MEN 
AND ROYS 
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PA5QVJ ALE'S 



niZZ I C iRI<Y-(H I 

Corner of Lime and Maxwell 



Phone 254-6685 



Free Campus Delivery 
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Louisiana State's McClendon 
Once Offered UK Position 



a number of years before be look 
over the Tigers in January, 1962, 
a period that still stands out in 
his memory. 

At that time both UK and 
LSU, where he had coached for 
nine years, wanted him. 

"Of all the coaching jobs 1 
was ever interested in, the two 
that meant the most to me came 
open at the same time," Mc- 
Clendon said. “After coaching 
at LSU for so long, my roots 
were deep in Louisiana. I knew 
the people in the state and had 
worked for Dr. Hunter and Mr. 
Corbett in the past. 

McClendon completed his 
13th year in Baton Rouge this 
year. 

He came to LSU from Van- 
derbilt where he served on Bill 
Edwards’ staff during the 1952 
campaign as defensive coach. 
Prior to his Vanderbilt duties, 
he served as an assistant at Ken- 
tucky under Bear Bryant after 
having completed his undergrad- 
uate work at the Lexington in- 
stitution. 

He joined the LSU staff of 
Coach Caynell Tinsley in 1953 
and remained as chief defensive 
tactician under Paul Dietzel from 
1955 through 1961. 



The ecstasy of victory ... LSU’s McClendon (left) after his Tigers 
had defeated national powerhouse Arkansas, 14-7, in the Cotton 
Bowl last January. 



Frosh Hope T 
Varsity Loss T 



By CARY YUNT 
Assistant Sports Editor 

The UK freshmen football team left early this afternoon for 
Blacksburg, Va. where it will be seeking a double revenge as 
well as its first win of the season. . . . 

The Kittens, 0-1 after a 21-14 !'’?°" l<M,r >' Cla >- th [*" for 

loss to Tennessee freshmen, play 12 ' > ard ? a " d L ,w " touchdowns 
the Virginia Tech frosh Friday “‘tT. 5 ' ,he l!ab > V ° ls and leads 
at 3 p.m. The Cobblets are also Klt ' ens ,n ,otal 0,fe " se wl,h 
winless in one start, losing to ° \ art s ' 

the West Virginia Yearlings 14- ... a ' ends will be Vic 

12 last week king, who scored both Kitten 

“The dual vengenee centers touchdowns, and Jerry Imsland. 
around the Tech varsity escaping . aild Inisland combined for 
Lexington with a 7-0 win over * ards on s f vei l catc ^ es P* us 
last year’s Kittens 36-12 at Stoll Imsland s catch of a two-point 
Field. conversion pass in the fourth 

The Tech freshman attack is e 

centered around quarterback Gil The dcfense cam f oul . ° f * he 
Schwabe who completed five of ennessee game with no injuries 

16 passes for 114 yards in the and wdI ^ led up front by big 
nne , ier °ave Pursell, Greg Page, Don 

The leading rusher for the Ho ' land and Mat '> New ; 
Cobblets is halfback Ken Ed- The key to the Kittens success- 
wards who has gained 40 yards n ' a >' r / s * 011 ,he improvement of 
in 13 carries. Edwards also re- ,he defensive secondary corn- 
turned a kickoff 90 yards for I'usedof Jacobs Bobby Abbott. 
Tech’s only touchdown of the J lm Mitchell and Bill Duke. The 
me secondary was run ragged by the 

The Tech defense, led by line- Bab >' Vols h assln K game, 
backer Larry Buckner, was out- This will be the Kittens final 
standing in limiting the Baby road game of their four-game 
Mountaineers to one yard net season with home dates re- 
rushing. The defense also ac- maining on Thursday, Oct. 20 
counted for a safety but showed against the Cincinnati freshmen 
some weakness in the air. and Saturday, Oct. 29 against 






LEXINGTON'S SMARTEST COLLEGE FASHION SHOP 



Fountain 



91 S S. LIMESTONE 



LEXINGTON, KY 



Across from UK Medical Center 



Luxurious Cabled Shetland 

This bulky Shetland sweater owes its special softness to the 
storied wool of the Shetland Isles. Full-fashioned . . . and 
fashioned full of jumbo hand-framed cables A V-neck pullover 
with bounce and durability in every ultra-fine ounce 

COLORS: Navy, Claret, Yew, Citron, Camel and Leather 



ENTER NOW! 

The Lions Clubs of Lexington 
and Fayette County 
PEACE ESSAY CONTEST 

All boys and girls between ages 14-21 eligible 
to enter. $25,000 first prize money. Contest 
closes Dec. 10, 1966. Send coupon below for 
application blank and rules. 



LIONS PEACE ESSAY CONTEST 
P.0 lox 8263, Lexington, Ky. 40503 
Please send me application blank and rules 
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Campus Planning Stirs 
Few Interested People 

Although scarcely more than a score of people turned out at 
the Student Center Wednesday for the concluding discussion of 
the campus development plan, sponsors of the talks were op- 
timistic about their success. 



The talks were a part of a 
week-long drive to inform stu- 
dents and faculty about the over- 
all campus plan and to provide 
opportunity for questions regard- 
ing the plan. 

Coupled with the two discuss- 
ions was a display of planners’ 
maps, drawings, and building 
models in the Student Center 
Art Gallery. The President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Building 
and Campus Development, com- 
posed of faculty members, spon- 
sored the sessions. 

According to Dr. Charles 
Craves, committee chairman, 
from 60 to 100 people came 
through the gallery daily. 

“We hope we’ve generated 
enough interest to encourage stu- 
dent, faculty and administrative 
units to inaugurate deeper study 
in more detail of the master 
plan,’’ Dr. William Axton, a 
committee member explained. 

Dr. Graves added that an 
important goal in setting up the 
discussions and providing the 
display was to generate interest 
in those faculty and students who 
might later be appointed to com- 
mittees studying specific ele- 
ments of the physical plan. 

During Wednesday’s meeting, 
need and feasibility of a shuttle- 
bus service, consideration of 
underground parking lots, com- 



WILL THE GIRL WANTING 
LONGEST, LOVELIEST HAIR 
ON CAMPUS . . . Call 
ARTISTE COIFFURES 
WIG STUDIO 

AM 0 Versailles Rd 233-0711 

Password “Fall” 



bined covered walkways and 
bicycle ramps and the possibility 
of locating small grills across 
the campus were discussed by 
faculty, students, committee 
members and campus planner 
Larry Coleman. 



GET OUT! 

Job Corpsmen Told 
‘Stay Out' Of Town 

Jobs Corpsmen were re- 
quested to stay out of I^exing- 
ton “for quite a while” by city 
manager John Cook. 

The request stemmed from 
a street fight outside the Charles 
Community Center in which 
some Job Corps members fought 
local Negro youths up and down 
the street. 

The Job Corpsmen, who ar- 
rived here by bus from French- 
burg and Pine Knott 



Burlesque — College Style 

The Collegiate Preaa Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Gypsy Rose Lee may be relegated to 
second place in burlesque history, now that a George Washington 
University instructor has taken to stripping. 

Having warned students in his sociology class that he was 
about to do something slightly unorthodox, Joseph Trope a put 
on sunglasses and divested himself of suit coat, tie, shirt and 
trousers. 

Standing before the class in his undershirt, bermudas, and 
garters, Tropea concluded his lecture on the roles individuals 
play. Ry departing from the normal garb and behavior of an 
instmetor, Tropea said later, he was trying to illustrate the pro- 
cess of role changing. 

Somewhat uncertain of the effect his performance would have 
on the class, Tropea also expressed a more personal uncertainty. 
“As I started to take down my pants, I had to think, ‘Did I 
put on my bermudas?’ 

After disrobing, Tropea asked class members if he was in a 
different role now that they had seen him in a different light. 
The class, which at first had laughed, said he was not in a 
different role because he still stood behind a podium which was 
surrounded by chairs, desks, and blackboards. 

The experiment was intended to disrupt student expectations, 
Tropea said, and was something he hoped they would remember. 



You Are Invited To Worship With The 

Christian Student Fellowship 

“A Christian Church on Campus" 

SUNDAY, 10:15 o.m. 

502 Columbio (At Woodland) 

CHARLES GARRISON, Campus Minister 



GAME RULES: TWO IN A SERIES 
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340 West Main, Downtown 



FIRST DOWN: The team in possession of 
the ball has four plays in which to gain 10 
yards and retain the ball. 
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GROOMING RULE TWO: 



Jj The first way to keep your hair down and 
where you want it is with Aramis Hair 
Groom Spray.This fine, Aramis-scented mist 
far Amid I contains no lacquer, is water-soluble and 

keeps hair well-groomed 
4 / and natural-looking. 3.50. 

Park one hour tree right across the street or at Car-Chek on Short while shopping at Meyers, inc. 



Cross - Circ u la tion : 
Save Shock Victims ? 

From Combined Dliyiirhri 

SAN FRANCISCO- Dr. Lester R. Bryant told a surgical con- 
ference here Wednesday that a Medical Center team hopes to 
save the life of a shock victim by hooking up his blood system 
with that of a healthy human “sometime in 1967. 

Dr. Bryant told the 52nd an- both temporarily, Bryant said, 
nual Clinical Congress of the an j recovery of the victim is 
American College of Surgeons begun with repair to his af- 
of successful cross-circulation ex- fected tissues, 
periments on dogs. Other members of the medi- 

He said survival rate was SO ca ( team are Dr. Benjamin F. 
percent and that no ill effects Kush Jr., Gail R. Houck, and 
to donors had been noticed. Richard W. Sexton. 

Extension of the project to 

humans awaits construction of ^ ▲ TIAk I 

a new pump and possible re- PLANTATION 
duction of the rate at which D i a. 

blood must be transferred, Dr. KGSlQUrOHl 

Bryant said. Serving . . . 

Tl\e pump must be syn- RDFAKFACT 

chronized with the heart of the ...^.^5 ' o 
victim. An artery of each is con- LUNCH & DINNER 
nected to deliver blood. Veins a ■ 
are connected between the two 

for return of the blood to the SHORT ORDERS! 
donor. 103 W. Maxwell St. 

, T.'" UC ' . and . °T m r J “« °« S Limestone 

healthy body do the work for 
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GO-TOGETHERS 

by Jtelightfonn 

Matching bra, petticoat, garter belt, bikini panty 
and panty girdle. Pop-Dots in Pink, Blue, Yellow 
and Black. The bra flatters you gently with fiber- 
fill. The fabric is carefree Dacron* polyester 
and cotton. ‘‘Go-Togethers" complete under- 
fashion wardrobe also in Chic-Checks (TM) 

Bra in AA: 28 34, A: 30 36, B 30-36 $2 03 

Petticoat in 8-14 $2 95 Bikini Panty in S,M,L $1 50 
ondl . Garter Belt in 22 28 $169 



telephone order s\. 
promptly filled, .call 



Where the Smart Coed Shops 






